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GEORGE FOX. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 

Eds. Intelligencer—Thinking the views of a 
clear-minded, liberal person of another de- 
nomination, regarding “ the life and work of 
George Fox” and the success and failures of 
the Society he founded, would be both accept- 
able and profitable to our members, I send, 
by permission, two sermons recently delivered 
by Brooke Herford, a Unitarian minister of 
this city, for publication in the Intelligencer, 
if you approve. J. W. PLUMMER. 

Chicago, Ill., Second mo. 18th, 1877. 

The age of the Commonwealth was a period 
of extraordinary development in the religious 
life of England. Till then the forces of re- 
ligious thought and feeling had been, to a 
large extent, pent up. The reformation, a 
century before, had marvelously stimulated 
those forces, but had not set them free. The 
reformation in England was accomplished b 
political means, and was directed by political 
ambitions, and was restrained by political 
exigencies. Whatever else in Henry VIII's 
creed was uncertain one thing was clear: he 
believed in Aimse/f, ard in being head of the 
church. And so did Elizabeth. So the en- 
deavor was made and clung to, to shene the 
religious life of England into one mould of 
religious uniformity, the Episcopal church of 
England. For a century this strain was kept 
up. For a century no worship except that 
of the church of England was permitted, 


under penalties of blood and fire, and then,. 
you know, the whole fabric gave way, the 
pent up forces burst forth with irresistible 
might, monarchy and episcopacy were swept 
clean out of England, and the religious spirit 
of the people was set free to live out its own 
life and to form itself intothe numberless and 
ever-changing combinations of our English 
secis and churches. 

Among the new forms of the liberated re- 
ligious life which grew up in that deeply in- 
teresting time, there was none more remark-- 
able than the Society of Friends. It was a- 
form of Puritanism, and yet it went as far 
from Puritanism as from the church, and was 
hated as bitterly by the Presbyterians and 
Independents as by the Episcopalians. In an. 
age when the main current of religious en- 
thusiasm set towards the idea of a church 
militant, winning the earth for the Lord and 
holding it for the saints, an age that found 
its inspiration in the wars of Israel, Quaker-- 
ism taught the unlawfulness of all war and 
the unrighteousness of the state having any~ 
thing to do with religious matters. In the- 
midst of general movements of religious fervor: 
which found vent in unlimited prayings and 
singings and utterance of man’s words toward 
God, Quakerism taught men a singular 
silence, and that the essence of worship eon- 
sisted not in speaking to God so much as in 
waiting upon God—listening to that He 
should speak to us. Quakerism is remark- 
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able in another way, also,—in its founder. No 
other great religious movement of that cen- 
tury is identified with a single leader as 
Quakerism is identified with George Fox. It 
sprang from the inspiration of his simpie- 
hearted, enthusiastic sense of God and of re- 
ligious things; it caught the spirit of his 
quiet, undemonstrative, kindly but absolutely 
unbending faithfulness to what he believed 
God’s word to him; it took the impress of bis 
thought and speech, of his strength aud even 
of his weakness. But I shall speak of his 
work next Sunday, to-night what I have to do 
is to speak of his /ife—to try the best I can to 
set you face-to-face with this long-dead leader 
of men’s souls, that we may seem to look upon 
the man as he went up and down England, 
and discern his thought and see his power. 
George Fox was growing up to manhood 
through all that lowering time of Charles I’s 
reign, when the storms were gathering that 
burst forth in the great civil wars. The 
Puritans were getting louder in their protest 
against despotism and bolder in their dissent 
from the formal and corrupt church. Fox, 
however, did not know much of all this. He 
was growing up in a little out-of-the-way 
Leicestershire village, Fenny Drayton, where 
he was born in 1624. His father, he says, 
in the quaint speech of the time, “ was, b 
profession, a weaver,” in those days a well- 
to-do craft, and indeed he mentions later in 
his life, that he had what kept him from the 
need of being chargeable to any man. More 
to the purpose is it, that his father was such 
a man as that he came to be called among 
his neighbors “righteous Christer.” A man 
who, in a busy city, would have been a lead- 
ing Puritan, there in the little Leicestershire 
village he and his wife simply went to the 
village church, and brought up their son after 
their own staid godly fashion. And George 
seemed to take after them; a quiet, grave 
child, not caring much for sports, loving to 
listen to older people, loving especially, to 
listen to their speech about religion, one of 
the great topics of all men then, and taking 
what he heard into that wondering little heart 
of his, and believing it with that silent, un- 
doubting faith and realization of words which 
are often used only 2s words, which you some- 
times find in childhood. A silent youth, who 
thought much on these religious things, that 
all about him talked 0 much of, did not fail 
to note how inconsistent their living often 
was, was grieved to the soul when he saw 
light and wanton behavior, and said to him- 
self (as he tells afterwards in his journal), 
“If ever I come to be a man, surely J shall 
not do so, not be so wanton.” A strong 
nature, too, utterly trustworthy, a+ his master 
—he was apprenticed toa shoemaker-—found, 


one whom his companions laughed at, but 
who went straightforward in his own way un- 
moved—one whose word was unchangeable, 
until the saying went about, “ If George says 
‘ verily,’ there is no altering him.” ; 

Silence, fresh strength and intense realiza- 
tion of religious things—grand materials 
these for a life! But they were the materials 
of trouble, too. If a man isto be very com- 
fortable among his fellow-men, it does not do 
for him to be too unlike them. So it was with 
George Fox. He found himself more and 
more out of sympathy with the society around 
him. These lialons matters which others 
talked plentifully about and then went and 
forgot, to him were things he cou:i not lose 
sight of, and he felt as if he was living in the 
midst of hollowness and hypocrisy. One day, 
when he was about 19 years old, this feeling 
came toa head. Two relations of his, “ pro- 
fessors,” as he calls them, i. ¢., men who had 
made profession of religion, came that way, 
took him with them to the inn, and there 
began to make a drinking-bout of it. ‘If it 
be so with you, 1 will leave you,” said he, 
and he went his way home, but not to sleep. 
All night lopg he walked about, and as he 
says, “I prayed and cried unto the Lord, 
who said unto me, ‘Thou seest how young 
people go together into vanity and old peo- 
ple into the earth, thou must forsake all, 
both young and old, and keep out of all and 
be a stranger unto all.’” “Then, at the 
command of God,” he adds, “ the 9th of the 
Seventh month, 1643, I left my relations and 
broke off all familiarity or fellowship with 
young or old.” 

And now began a strange period in George 
Fox’s life. You remember the temptation of 
Christ and the three years of Paul (said b 
tradition to have been in Arabia), well, <a 
a time comes to most men of great powers— 
a time of sadness and conflict, of grand but 
vague thoughts of what might be, and a pain- 
ful consciousness of not knowing how to bring 
them about. Soit wasnow with Fox. Fornearly 
three years he was wandering from place to 
place—Northampton, Barnet, London, War- 
wickshire—a lonely, sorrowful man; some- 
times a month or’so at a place. Now and 
then he would get into conversation with peo- 
ple about him on the thoughts which were 
burning within him. In his craving for some 
souls that might understand him and help 
him, he went to several clergymen, but he 
was out of their depth, they pooh-pooed his 
troubles of soul. One advised him “to take 
tobacco and sing psalms.” ‘“ Tobacco,” says 
he in his grave way, “was a thing I did not 
love, and psalms I was not in a state to sing. 
I could notsing.” Another “ ancient priest” 
advised blood-letting; and another, as they 
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were conversing, suddenly went into a great 
rage because Fox happened to set his foot on 
a flower-border, and stormed “ as if his house 
had been on fire.” So Fox turned away from 
them. [I am afraid these experiences helped 
to form his dislike of a hired ministry.] 
Miserable comforters were they all; better to 
walk alone with God and his Bible. 

After_two years of lonely, wandering life, 
he began to see a littlelight. It came across 
his soul how all these outward forms and pro- 
fessions which men were so resting in, were 
nothing—that priestly education and ordina- 
tion was nothing; that God simply wanted 
the heart and soul of man to be turned to 
Him ; that the worship of the Spirit, the life 
of man consciously lived with God, was what 
all men needed; and, with the sense of this, 
rose up a great loathing and abhorrence of 
all the formalism and priest-craft and out- 
ward observances and conventionalities of all 
the churches as so much self-delusion, keeping 
men from the true life! But it is one thing 
to see the light, another to be at it, and yet 
another to know how so make it shine on 
others; and so he found it. ‘“ My troubles 
continued, and I was often under great tempta- 
tions. I fasted much, and walked abroad in 
solitary places many days, and often took my 
Bible and went and sat in hollow trees and 
lonesome places till night came on, and frequently 
tn the night walked mournfully about by myself, 
for I was a man of sorrows in the times of the 
first workings of the Lord in me.” A touch- 
ing passage that! A man who fights through 
his troubles in that fashion is sure to come 
to the end of them at last; and so it was 
with Fox. In this lonely life, feeling as if he 
were just solitary in the world, when, as he 
puts it, “all my hopes in men were gone, nor 
could I tell what todo. Then I heard a Voice 
which said, ‘ There is One, even Christ Jesus, 
can speak to thy condition ;’ and when I heard 
ait my heart did leup for joy.” He, too, felt as 
so many in all these ages have done, the 
wondrous power of that life, that manifested 
embodiment of God's truth and love and will, 
that strong leadership for human souls in their 
great work in the world, and he felt like Paul, 
“I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.”” 

And now try to realize the sort of man who, 
as the outcome of this long, silent, sorrowful 
conflict, felt it upon his heart to go forth and 
try to lead the hearts of his fellowmen from 
all resting in outward forms to simple, per- 
sonal life with God. A tall, burly man, of 
on physical power (one of the Parliamentary 

eaders offered to make him captain of a 
troop if he would join them)—a man who, 
wken he meekly bore the insults and blows of 
persecutors, plainly did not do so from any 


inability to hold his own—a presence of dig- 
nity and power, a face open and intelligent, 
with a calm, clear eye that seemed to search 
into men’s souls, and quailed before no dan- 
ger, and lighted up with a wondrous tender- 
ness. In those days, when he was wandering 
away from men and shrinking with a sort of 
loathing from all the forms and fashions of 
the world, he had made himself a strong, 
rough suit of leather, and this for many years 
was his garb, his only indulgence in the way 
of dress being linen, which, however coarse, 
he loved to have delicately clean, hating all 
uncleanness either of soul or body. This was 
the kind of man who, still in the freshness of 
his manhood (only 23), but with the staidness 
and quiet form of middle age, went forth 
intc troubled and warring England amongst 
the oitterly hostile parties, with a heart abso- 
lutely ind fferent to the great issues of the 
day—so unmindful of them that to read his 
journal you could hardly even tell that they 
existed—just absorbed by the one great 
thought of leading men to a personal sense of 
the living God, and to the purity, righteous- 
ness and truth befitting life in the light of God. 

It was at Dukinfield, in the year 1647, that 
he began to speak openly to men of what was 
in his heart. A few months before, Episco- 
palianism had been abolished by law and 
Presbyterianism settled by Parliament as the 
religion of the nation. The prayer book was 
illegal, and surplices were seen no more, but 
Puritanism did not need long to develop all 
the vices of religion puffed up by power. 
“ Presbyter” turned out to be only “ priest, 
written large,” and the long prayers labored 
out on the pattern of the Parliament direc- 
tory seemed to Fox as empty as the forms of 
the prayer-book. He stood up against all 
this—against all shams, all formalisms, all 
pretence, all vanities, whether in the common 
life of men or in the church. Life seemed 
all hollow and unreal from the very way men 
bowed and scraped and complimented each 
other with all sorts of words of kindness and 
honor, when they did not feel either kind or 
respectful—to the larger ways in which the 
priests preached a Christ, whose words they 
and their hearers were constantly setting at 
naught, It was upon Fox’s soul to testify 
against it all. He went tothe courts and 
stood there, and warned the first wondering 
and then angry justices to do justly. He 
went to fairs and markets, and lifted up his 
voice against their wakes and feasts, and 
plays and shows, which he said trained the 
people to vanity. He stood forth in fairs and 
markets, and was made to declare against 
their cheating and cozening. ‘‘ 1 was moved, 
also, tocry against all sorts of musicand against 
the mountebanks playing tricks on their 
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stages ; for, says he, “ they burdened the pure 
life and stirred up men’s minds to vanity.” 
He testified against great things and small, 
bade men not swear, But just keep to yea and 
nay, and that in courts of justice as every- 
where else. He spoke against lip-honor— 
against all use of compliments and titles— 
men should address each other as plain thee 
and thou ; if that was good enough to address 
God by, should men be offended at it ? against 
all vanities and ornaments of dress he testi- 
fied, against al] rich, luxurious living, against 
all pride of life in high or low. 

But all this was merely the side-work of 
his life, it merely flowed from his great cent- 
ral thought of life in the true, pure light of 
God’s indwelling Spirit. It was this he 
preached most of all, and against all doctrines 
and forms that hindered, or he thought hin- 
dered, men from it. It seemed to him that 
the simple religious life of man was all over- 
laid by corruptions and formalities which de- 
ceived men into thinking they were religious 
when they were not, and kept them from 
coming face to face with the great Spirit of 
God. So, most of all, he tried to tear these 
things away, to lead men out of them, to 
knock away the false props of priest-craft and 
form and throw them back upon God. God 
is in your hearts, he said to men. He is not 
only in the Bible. It is only the living 
word that can open your heart to understand 
the dead word. Then he spoke against the 
“doctrine of sinfulness” — calvinistic anti- 
nomianism, pleaded for “perfection.” Espe- 
cially his heart turned against the kind of 
superstitious feeling men seemed to him te at- 
tach to days and places, to the Sabbath to the 
church. He would not admit that these 
“places of worship” were churches. The 
church, said he, is the assembly of faithful souls 
wherever they meet, not a mere building of 
stone. Those buildings he called steeplehouses. 
The very sight of them roused up all his 
power of indignation! [When he entered 
one, it was to testify as soon as the preacher 
had done.] Once he came to Lichfield, and 
the sight of its three spires al] at once was too 
much for him. He took off his shoes and 
strode through the town crying, “ Woe to the 

bloody city of Lichfield!” But these ex- 
cesses were in his earlier days. Such intensity 
of faith as his was sure to make some mis- 
takes; but. as Fox grew older he grew less 
bitter and intolerant, and though his own 
thoughts for his own people never changed, 
he showed more calmness towards others. 
And meanwhile, in a quiet, simple fashion, 
he was gathering together, here and there, 
little groups of people, who accepted his 
thoughts on these religious matters, and who 
became “in time the “ Society of Friends.” He 


had no thought of forming a church or a 
sect. Simply, he taught this idea of persona) 
life with God, independent of priest, Sabbath 
or steeple-house, and those who felt with him 
fell naturally into meeting together to encour- 
age each see and to wait upon the Lord, 
each in the silence of his own soul; and they 
would take no church name, merely they were 
Friends. 

Well, it is not very difficult to imagine 
that this led him into trouble. The clergy 
set upon him almost everywhere. At first 
they tried arguments, but Fox was not one 
who believed in the inner Light merely be- 
cause he was ignorant of the other. He knew 
the Scriptures from end to end. It was said, 
if the Bible had been lost he could have 
written it down again. And in his quiet way 
he turned the arguments of the priests inside 
out. Then they grew mad at him, hounded 
on the people to violence—here he was beaten, 
there put in the stocks and pelted, stoned from 
one place to another. Then, at last, they 
found out that nothing would induce him to 
take an oath, and so they had at once a ready 
way of putting him in prison. First the Puri- 
tans imprisoned him for refusing to swear 
allegiance to the commonwealth, and then, 
after 1660, the Royalists imprisoned him for 
refusing to swear allegiance to the king. His 
sufferings in this way were almost incredible. 
He was first imprisoned at Nottingham in 
1648 for a “pretty long time,” as he says. 
Then, in 1650, he was imprisoned in Derby 
for six months, and at the end of that time 
they tried to force him to enter the army, but 
he refused, and then in a rage they thrust 
him into prison again, this time into a place 
called the dungeon among 30 felons, and kept 
there almost another half-year. Then, two 
years later, 1653, he wasimprisoned at Carlisle, 
in a foul, horrible hole, where a little while be- 
fore a woman had been almost eaten to death 
by vermin—for prisons were very different 
places in those days from what they are now. 
A couple of years more of ceaseless traveling 
from end to end of the country, and he is 
again imprisoned in Lanceston jail for eight 
long months. [This was the time when Jus- 
tice Glyn tried to pose him about taking 
off his hat.] Then came two long imprison- 
ments in Lancaster, the second lasting for 
three weary years! for the last of which he was 
transferred to Scarboro’ Castle; and then in 
1671 he was again imprisoned at Worcester for 
fourteen months. But he ever went straight- 
forward; perfectly fearless and perfectly 
true, neither threatsnor blandishments affected 
him, nor opportunities of escape tempted 
him. Preaching up in the Fell country about 
firmness, he learns that Colonc’ Kirby, 
of Kirby Hal], had threatened to take him : 
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goes off to Kirby Hall—faces him. ‘“ What 
has he against him?’ ‘‘ Nothing.” But, 
all the same, a few days after he had him 
arrested. And all this time they respected 
him, trusted him. He would not give bail, 
so they took his simple word to appear and 
deliver himself up, though even this he would 
only give conditionally, “if he was free to do.” 

The life of Fox between these times of su/- 
fering was passed always in much the same 
way—wandering to and fro through the 
country preaching the inner Light, encour- 
aging his followers, building them up into 
strong, helpful societies. Now and then this 
life was varied by some incident of larger in- 
terest, amongst which I always class his inter- 
views with Cromwell. 

Cromwell died, and after a year or two of 
irresolution Charles II was restored, but it 
made no difference to Fox and his people. 
They were still persecuted, but still went 
quietly on their way. Thousands of them 
were in prison at a time, many died in prison, 
yet they went quietly on. In his later life, 
he went far beyond England; he visited 
America, there admonished the planters to 
dea! mildly with their negroes and soon free 
them, and then traveled through Holland, 
Germany, Prussia—everywhere gathering so- 
cieties and exerting a deep spiritual influence. 

But his sufferings had worn down that iron 
frame; by 67 he was an aged and feeble man, 
yet still he held on to his work among the 
Societies, wrote letters hither and thither, 
completed that wonderful journal of his, and, 
only two days before his death, he spoke in 
the Grace Church Street Meeting in London ; 
then he lay down and rose no more. With 
his heart fixed on God, he waited the end, 
and all was peace with him. They asked him 
how he found himself: “ Never heed,” was his 
brave reply, “the Lord's power is over all weak- 
ness and death.” And with his mind clear to 
the last, he passed away on the 13th of Nov., 
1690. 

I shall have to speak next Sunday of the 
work this man did in the religious life of the 
world, of the sociffies that he formed, of the 
principles which he brought into prominence, 
of the underlying truth even of those things 
in him which seem to us extravagant or nar- 
row. To-day I have confined myself to his 
personal life and character; yet I feel 1 have 
not done him justice. I fail to make you’ 
understand that strong moral power, that 
wonderful of a life so raised above the 
storms and shocks of fortune by its intense 
absorption in spiritual realities. To under- 
stand all this you must read his journal for 
yourselves. That journal, the most wonder- 
ful illustration of his life, calm even to mo- 
notony, few could read it through; and yet 





in its outward incidents it was a life of strange 
variety, constant adventure, passed in the time 
of most stirring and eventful history. The sec- 
ret of this was thai he lived in the Spirit. 
These eager crises of the world around for 
which men were fighting and intriguing com- 
pared with the weal and woe, the struggle 
and victory of human souls, were only as the 
visions of dreams. 

Ah, I think this went too far in him. I do 
not think God meant us thus to walk through 
earth as if it were not; but it is a grand les- 
son for us, one that we all need. ‘‘ The world 
is too much with us.” The seen things shut 
out all else! The din of earth drowns the 
voice of the Spirit till we are ready to doubt 
if God’s Spirit is near, can speak to us, and, 
by and by, whether He ever spoke to any. 

And so I love this quaint, monotonous life. 
I learn to feel in reading it the reality of 
spiritual things, the wondrous power that 
really believing in God is to @ human soul. 
And this true prophet of those wondrous days 
helps to bridge over the dim vast distance 
that seems to sever us from the experiences of 
those prophets and apostles of the older times, 
and I understand them the better, and their 
voices join with his, and all together with the 
one great Master of them all, proclaiming the 
paramount reality of the spiritual life, giving 
to even lowliest souls the promise of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and teaching us to trust in that 
Spirit’s influence, not only for the grand 
truths and hopes of religion, or the prophetic 
foreshadowing of the destinies of nations, but 
also to trust it for the true Light in the 
perplexities of the individual life, and tor the 
comfort and strength of our daily pathway 
through the common world. AMEN. 







































THERE is a love which never speaks ; it 
spends itself in work, like sunlight shedding 
its rays on the ground and bringing up the 
beautiful flowers, softly and quietly. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON PRAYER. 


In order to approach the Lord intelligently, 
profitably, and therefore most acceptably, it 
is necessary that He should be known. For 
the words, “Thy will be done,” assuming 
them to be uttered in utmost sincerity, be- 
come meaningless and possibly evil when 
man is ignorant of the will to which they 
really relate. The sayings in the Scriptures 
that “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good,” and that “all shall know Me from the 
least to the greatest,” in their natural sense, 
appear, indeed, to teach that all do know, 
and that this prayer, when offered sincerely, 
cannot be offered amiss. But when the spir- 
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itual sense of these sayings is manifest by th- 
entrance of the divine love into the will, and 
the divine truth thence into the understand. 
ing, it is known that they refer to the internal 
kingdom of the Lord Son Christ. Every 
truth is held falsely and obscurely, because 
not in the life or will prior to the revelation, 
according to the Scriptures, that Jesus is the 
Christ. In the revelation of Himself He 
fulfills these sayings: “I wil] see you again, 
and your heart shall refoice.” ‘The time 
cometh when I shall no more speak unto you 
in proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of 
the Father.” “At that day ye shall know 
that I am in My Father and ye in Me, and I 
in you.” When these truths are experienced 
it begins to be known what the prayer of the 
closet is, because the will of God begins to be 
seen, and the knowledge of the nature and 
objects of true desire begins to be conferred. 
Inasmuch as the closet is a state of accept- 
ance with the Father, or harmony with the 
divine love in Jesus, and since the revelation 
of Jesus as the Lord and Christ can only 
take place in the cessation or quiescence of 
all the will of selflove in man, therefore by 
the closet this quiescence and revelation are 
implied. Under the dominion of Jesus Christ 
man is made to desire for himself and others 
what Jesus the Lord desires for them. The 
desire of the Lord for man is perceived to be 
the regeneration of man into the image and 
likeness of Himself; which is effected by the 
labor of man in looking unto Jesus, and in 
obeying His voice as it is heard in unfolding 
the Holy Scriptures. According to our recep- 
tion of this desire from the Lord, do we re- 
ceive its objects also within ourselves, for true 
desire is its own reward. The frequent at- 
tempt to distinguish between desire and prayer 
is utterly futile, because there can be no true 
desire without a distinct intellectual appre- 
hension of the thing desired, and such desire 
is prayer. It is ziven to the spiritual man to 
understand that by the secret in which the 
Father sees, is signified the rejection of self 
and consequent tranquility that attend the 
dominion of the divine love in Jesus Christ ; 
that the Father's seeing means that in this 
state the Fatheris perceived,and that Hisopen 
reward is the revealed perception that the in- 
ternal stillness of His dominion is the truth. 
The source of truth is the object of faith, 
and when it is seen that Jesus is the only 
os se aygeo almighty omnipresence of the 
er, and consequently the source of all 
good and truth, faith can have no other ob- 
ject than Him from whom ail truth proceeds. 
He commands us to pray, “Our Father, 
which art in heaven,” and I have no doubt 
that many consider this saying to teach con- 
clusively that spiritual communion has no 





connection with the person of Jesus Christ. 
But it is written in Isaiah that the child and 
son, who was to come and govern with justice, 
judgment and with endless peace should be 
called the mighty God and_ everlasting 
Father; agreeably with which He eaid, after 
His resurrection, “All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth.” He repeatedly 
teaches to pray in His name. Now, the 
name of anything, in the spiritual sense, cor- 
responds with its whole quality, and is, there- 
fore, that by which a knowledge of it is im- 
parted. The knowledge of Jesus Christ is 
imparted by His love to them who receive 
Him. Hence, to pray in His name is to be 
ruled in our desire by the love and wisdom 
which proceed from Him, and accordingly to 
desire only such things as He shows to be 
spiritually good and true in the revelation of 
Himeelf. 

In the light of the divine truth, prayer is 
seen to be reception. The rational soul is no 
other than a creature of ceaseless desire. 
Prayer is commanded in the Scriptures from 
the divire truth of the Lord. It is one thing 
to believe in the necessity of prayer because 
it is there commanded ; it is another thing to 
see the Scriptural teaching set in heavenly 
light, and the doctrine of prayer founded on 
the need of regeneration and the nature of 
the Lord. They who think of the Scriptural 
teaching in natural light, think that the Lord 
changes His attitude toward His creatures in 
response to prayer, and that His personal 
pleasure is promoted, and His personal glory 
exalted, by the praise of man. They who 
see that teaching in spiritual light know that 
He is perpetual fulness of blessing in omui- 
present pressure on mankind, in the truths of 
the Holy Scriptures. Because man is desire, 
every quality of desire is a quality of man ; 
and since true prayer is a divine quality of 
human desire, being received frou. the Lord, 
the state of man as to prayer will be as the 
state of the kingdom of heaven with him; 
and therefore determines, according to the 
Scriptures, his state for heaven or hell in the 
life to come. From these considerations it 
may appear that prayer is the opening of the 
human will to receive the Lord for ita life ; 
and that, the Lord being a constant pressure 
of good, prayer is the entrance of heaven 
into man, If, then, we have a sense that we 
are not what the Lord would have us, that 
we are not what we may even believe we have 
really wished to be, we shall do well to 
remember that we have received from the 
Lord’s hand al] that we have desired; that 
if He has not revealed Himself to us, it is 
because we have not desired Him to do it, in 
being willing to lay ourselves, as in the dust, 
at His feet. 
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It is the Lord’s will that we should serve 
Him, and the prayer, “Thy will be done,” is 
only true when it is the expression of an act- 


ive obedience to Him. To serve Him is to 


grow in the deep, hidden wisdom which none 
of the princes of this world’s wisdom know; 
and as it is said of the old mystics, that 
“ Active life was with them the only path to 


the contemplative,” so it is true of the spirit: 
ual kingdom of redeemed affection, through 


which Jesus Christ is Lord of all the sciences 
of men, that the doing of deeds of divine 


love is the equally happy and inexorable 
condition of perennially just thought. 


EpwArD RusHMORE. 
Baltimore, 1877. 





CATHARINE MACY POWELL. 


It is one of the rewards of noble living, 


that when the ripened life is garnered, all 


eyes turn toward it t» learn its lesson. Catha- 


rine Macy Powell was born on Second month 


4th, 1808, in Ghent, where most of her life 


has been passed. Of Nantucket Quaker an- 
cestry, her character and life have been the 
natural outgrowth of her simple yet vital 
religious faith that recognized the loving 
Fatherhood of God, and His direct, illumi- 
nating communication with His children, in 
the retirement of their inmost souls. It was 
this “inner light” that guided her steps 
whenever her path lay through troublous 
places, that sustained her through the sorrows 
that come to all, that so brightened her own 
spirit that it literally shone upon and warmed 
all hearts about her. 


energy and will kept for the most part in 
abeyance, so that her life has been eminently 
faithful and fruitful. While her life-work 
has been her home-making, she has given her 
sympathy and support to the philanthropic 
movements of our time. In the days when 
the anti-slavery cause was despised and re- 
jected of men, she identified herself with its 
workers ; the injustice of woman’s legal dis 
abilities she has deeply felt; the pressing 
needs of the temperance cause have weighed 
heavily upon her. When the recent move- 
ment among Friends began, for the better edu- 
cation of their young people in First-day 
schools, she entered heart and soul into the 
work, and her place in her own school has 
rarely been vacant, and her steadfast interest 
and encouragement have done much to hold 
up the hands of the younger workers. Life has 
been so full of interest to her, that her heart 
has never lost its youth, and the added years 
seemed not to age her. She could sing with 
the little ones, she could laugh with the 
merry ones, she could mourn with the sorrow- 


ing ones. Her love for her flowers was almost 


power grows in doing. 


Physical infirmities 
that would have prostrated most others, her 





like her love for her children, and she tended 
upon them as if they were human things, and 
like human things they responded to her 
tender care in rich growth and blossom. 

This fullness of life was hers almost to the 
last moment. Even through the week of 
severe illness from pneumonia her mind was 
bright, and her interest fresh. She did not 
wait for death to briug her the appreciation 
that sometimes comes tardily to most worthy 
souls. Her whole life was gladdened by the 
loving ministrations of thoseabout her. The 
memory of her bright, strong spirit will be 
handed down from children to children’s 
children, in an endless career of blessing.— 
Chatham (NN. Y.) Courier, Second month 14th. 





From the Public Ledger. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY. 

It is a common idea that the ability to ac- 
complish any undertaking must always exist, 
before the task can be safely or rightly at- 
tempted. The instances of failure, from the 
lack of the requisite qualities for success, are 
indeed sufficiently numerous to account for 
such a view. Yet it is one which is both er- 
roneous in itself and injurious in its influence. 
It overlooks the important principle, that 
It is not merely that 
we cannot rightly estimate our abilities in 
any given direction until we test them, though 
that also is true; but that the very effort it- 
self is the chief means of actually gezerat- 
ing fresh power. He who, looking at some 
task that beckons him, and feeling over- 
whelmed by the qualifications it appears to 
demand, declares his inability to perform it,. 
is probably correct. But if from this cause 
he shrink from attempting it, he commits a 
grave mistake; for this very power, the lack 
of which he now deplores, can only come by 
and through the effort which he declines to 
make. Thus, in spite of the apparent contra- 
diction, we are under obligation to do many 
things for which we have not the present 
ability. 

Physical power, which consists of strength 
and endurance, can only be attained in this 
way. Only by the ceaseless activity of the 
infant does he acquire the ability to use hia 
limbs. No one can be fully fitted for a life 
of toilsome labor, or for the hardships and 
privations that attend the sailor, the soldier 
or the explorer, before he commences such a 
life. The needed power comes gradually, 
day by day. Every blow of the hammer 
generates new force for another blow. So ia 
every exercise of skill, whether of occupation 
or amusement. The artist laments his in- 
ability to create his ideal, but if he persevere 
in effort the ability will come. The skater 
had at first no power to skate, the swimmer 
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‘to swim, or the archer to hit his mark, but iz} 


tthe effort and the practice they have obtained 

it. Often great emergencies will reveal 
-depths of power of which we had not 
-dreamed, and endow us with strength, courage 
:and firmness in the moment of trial, which 
iforsake as utterly when the crisis is past. 

Intellectual power has the same elastic 
quality.” Task it, and it grows; make no de- 
‘mands upon it, and it shrivels up. Some 
persons, believing themselves incompetent to 
understand a scientific treatise or a thought- 
‘ful essay, to study a language, or to convey 
‘their own thoughts lucidly in writing, never 
undertake any of these things, and thus per- 
petuate their mental feebleness. If they 
would courageously and earnestly begin these 
dreaded tnak, bringing to bear upon them 
all the powers they do possess, instead of 
dwelling vainly upon those which they lack, 
they would be astonished to find how quickly 
«difficulties would melt, and how sensibly their 
own mental force would increase. One of 
the chief delights of all intellectual labor is 
the conscious accession of new power; but 
~this is an enjoyment none can know but the 
-diligent and earnest toiler in these spheres. 
It is thus that all our truly great men have 
won their greainess. Statesmen, commanders, 
scholers, philanthropists, have all undertaken 
enterprises far beyond their abilities, and in 
their earnest prosecution have found the 
needed power. Others, seeing their efforts, 
have expected large results, and this, too, has 
had no small influence in producing them. 

The moral force that builds a noble charac- 
‘ter also gains an increased momentum every 
‘time it is put forth. If our ideal is high, our 
mora! nature will climb; if low it will 
‘grovel. Those who sit down passively, des- 
pairing of ever overcoming temptation, or 
‘disentangling themselves from the network of 
circumstances that seems to prevent them 
from following what is good and true, will 
fulfil! their own gloomy forebodings, growing 
feebler to resist evil, and losing at la-t even 
the vision of the good. But those who fix 
tueir aims far above their present possibili- 
ties, attempting grand purposes with faith and 
‘hope, putting forth without reserve all the 
mora! strength they do possess, will find that 
atrength ever increasing and filling them with 
fresh courage for renewed endeavors. 

In one sense, indeed, the lack of power to 
perform duty of any kind may be justly es- 
teemed acrime. It speaks of past indolence 
and aeglect. If the muscles have grown 
flabby and feeble, from want of exercise, it 
is more a fault than a misfortune. If we 
‘cannot think clearly or listen appreciatively, 
‘because we have never taken the trouble to 
try, we are more worthy of blame than of 
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aympathy. Ifwe have no strength to resist 
evil influences, or to cling to the right, it is 
the ead result of past self-indulgence. Let 
us, then, beware of measuring our duty by 
our supposed ability, and persuading our- 
selves that we are only required todo that 
for which we feel fully competent. Let us, 
rather, measure our ability by our duty, re- 
solving that we can do whatever we ought to 
do, and undertaking it with resolution, cour- 
age, and full faith that whatever power we 
now lack will be developed in proportion to 
our energy in meeting the exigencies of life 
and our faithfulness in pursuing truth, good- 
ness and purity. 
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PAuPreERIsM.—The increase of pauperism 
in our Commonwealth is doubtless largely 
due to the financial difficulties that have 
paralyzed her industries and brought distress 
and want to so many of the laboring popula- 
tion. 

There is not in every man the same ability 
to bear up under misfortune and make the 
best of adverse circumstances, any more than 
there is a wise forethought to lay by some- 
thing for the future in his more prosperous 
times. 

Very many men and women sink into pau- 
perism from sheer want of stamina; they 
have no desire to lead the miserable life that 
must inevitably follow idleness, yet lack the 
heart to resist its demoralizing influence ; 
and it is our way of relieving their destitu- 
tion that makes professional beggars of so 
many. 

While any degree of self-respect is encour- 
aged, and in the intercourse of man with 
man the common courtesies of life are ob- 
served, the poor and destitute are made to 
feel that the humanity in them is recognized, 
and they are stimulated to struggle on until 
a better prospect opens to their view. 

The whole system of alms-giving wants to 
be carefully and thoughtfully reconsidered. 
There are a few places in our city where en- 
couragement, help and sympathy are ex- 
tended with the most beneficent results. The 
Houses of Industry are of this class. In 
these, through the winter months, poor women 
are provided, by the day, with such handi- 
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work as they are able to perform; in some 
cases their little children are cared for, and 
all are furnished one substantial meal every 
working day. The surroundings of the work 
and eating rooms are suggestive of tidiness 
and homely comfort, and incite to order and 
cleanliness in the humble apartments to which 
they return after the labor of the day is ac- 
complished. 

They receive small pay, it is true, so far as 
money represents an equivalent; yet the 
educating influence of neatness and system, 
and the warm sympathy of the earnest-hearted 
women managers with whom they are brought 
into contact makes lighter the load of poverty 
and want. 

Professional begging finds no harbor in 
these worthy institutions; the willfully idle 
go elsewhere for the means of eking out a 
miserable existence. 

Until there is some co-operative plan of 
benevolence and relief organized, and persist- 
ently adhered to, we need not expect to see 
any diminution in the number of vagrant 
paupers who now infest our cities and roam 
over the rural districts in alarming numbers, 
committing depredations and demanding food 
and shelter from the hands of the industrious 
and thrifty. 

Of those who resort to begging for a live- 
lihood, not a few become the possessors of 
property or deposit money in saving banks. 
One of this class, an old woman, died sud- 
denly, a few weeks ago, in the city of New 
York. She had raised and educated a son 
and daughter, and had several thousand dol- 
lars besides, all accomplished by street beg- 
ging. 

The Penn Monthly for Second month, in 
commenting on this subject says, ‘“‘ One-half 
of what is given in charity tends only to 
pauperize and degrade, because given wrongly. 
Our church ‘ Dorcas Societies’ are among the 
worst of the promoters of this false and fraud- 
ulent charity. We have known families of 
children carried the rounds of the Sunday 
schools of the wealthy churches in Southern 
Philadelphia for the sake of the dole of cloth- 
ing extracted from each. Our soup societies 
are not much better. An estimable lady, who 
has charge of one of them, as directress, tells 
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us that, instead of the pass-book to record 
the quarts of soup served out daily to the 
applicant, she has ere now been handed, by 
mistake, a savings bank book which showed 
hundreds of dollars on the credit side. The 
curse of all our charities is in their laziness, 
their lack of consideration for the poor, their 
giving to get rid of the applicant. We need 
first of all to give more than bread—to give 
sympathy, and encouragement, and personal 
influence, directed towards lifting men up to 
a better way of life. 

“We need to get rid of the patronizing 
spirit of the benefactor, which betrays itself 
in look and tone to those who receive our 
gifts, and to give as to a brother man in need 
of help.” 

We want more Houses of Industry, and 
for both sexes, superintended by men and 
women of courageous but tender hearts, who 
believe in the power of moral force and the 
simple theology of the blessed Jesus to lift up 
and sustain the destitute and sad-hearted un- 
der all the privations and sorrows that may 
befall them. 


A small remuneration for the day’s labor, 
with one good substantial meal, will enable 
the most needy to live, and yet offer no in- 
ducements to continue any longer than uatil 
better employment can be obtained. The 
daily contact with the managers of such 
houses, and the self-respect that attaches to 
earning one’s way, goes far towards preserving 
the needy poor from falling into habits of 
idle thriftlessness, and would, without doubt, 
very much ameliorate, if not entirely root 
out, the present evil of pauperism. At any 
rate, it would separate the class of paupers 
who are too lazy to work, from those unfor- 
tunates who are made beggars for want of 
some means of earning an honest living, and 
give the former their true place in the House of 
Correction, of which they are the only proper 
occupants. This can only be accomplished 
by the united efforts of all charitable and 
relief societies, and such a change of policy 
as would establish them on the: basis, not of 
givers of food and clothing only, but as help- 
ers and advisers to those seeking employment. 





“He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly.” 
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ProressoR Pxuiny Earte Cuase, of 
Haverford College, is now delivering a course 
of lectures at the School of Design in this 
city (corner of Filbert and Market streets), 
which, we believe, can be heartily com- 
mended to our friends. The aim of Prof. 
Chase is to show that “ Art, Science and Re- 
ligion are outgrowths of a harmonious nature ; 
that all error is man’s mistake, while all truth 
is God’s truth, and that there is no real con- 
flict between Reason and Revelation.” 

The lectures are given on Sixth-day after- 
noons, commencing at 3 o’clock, and will be 
continued till Third month 23d. 








MARRIED. 


LINVILLE—EACHUS.—On Fourth-day, 2d mo. 
7th, at Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa., according to the 
Order of Friends, Aquilla J. Linville, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia, son of Sylvester D. and Sarah 
W. Linville, of Chester county, and Sallie T. 
Eachus, daughter of Virgil T. and Jane T. Eachus, 
members of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

OAR SRE AOTEAROA A OE TTT 
DIED. 


COMLY.—On Second month 4th, of peritonitis, 
at the residence of his father, Samuel Comly, Port 
Chester, N. Y., Willie W. Comly, aged 12 years. 


MORRIS —In Philadelphia, on the 21st of Second 
month, Anna Morris, widow of Anthony Morris, in 
the 80th year of her age ; a minister of Spruce street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

POWELL.—On the 10th of Second month, at 
Ghent, N. Y., after a brief illness, Catharine Macy 
Powell, in the seventieth year of her age; an ex- 
emplary and useful member of Hudson Monthly 
Meeting. 

SHOTWELL.—On the 11th of First month, 1877, 
at the residence of her brother, Alexander Shotwell, 
Salem, Alabama, Catharive A. Shotwell, of Havana, 
Illinois, daughter of Nathan and Sarah R. Shotwell, 
deceased (formerly of Rahway, N. J.), in the 78th 
year of her age; a member of Richmond Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 

WHITE.—On the morning of Second month 6th, 
1877, after a short illness, of a bronchial disease with 
a determination to the heart, Mary B., wife of Wil- 
liam C. White, in the 81st year of her age. 

WHITE.—On the morning of Secozd month 8th, 
1877, after a shortillness, of pneumonia, Elizabeth 
B., daughter of William C., and the late Mary B. 
White, in the 56th year of her age; both members 
of the Monthly Meeting of New York, held on Fif- 
teenth street. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


The writer has seated himself this evening 
for the fulfillment of a duty too long neg- 
lected—that of making a compilation from 
sundry letters received by H. M. Laing and 
himeelf, from our faithful teachers in South 
Carolina. 

This compilation will be made without in- 
dividualizing these, or specifying dates, sim- 


ply quoting the facts they embody. One of 
the oldest of these, in the acknowledgment of 
sundry articles sent, says : 

“The people of course are poor and suffer- 
ing. All labor is denied the colored man, 
and many have been turned into the streets 
from families where they have lived as ser- 
vants for years, for adhering to their princi- 
ple. . . . . We are full of work, in 
school and out.” 

In a more recent letter occurs the pleasant 
remark: “I had a nice letter from Cornelia 
Hancock a few days since. She seems to be 
well and happy.” 

The gratifying condition of the school is 
thus described: ‘The school keeps up in 
attendance and interest, and we enjoy i as 
much as ever. Our room is, perhaps, the most 
comfortable place in the village just now, 
being so well heated. The pupils each bring 
two sticks of wood a day, and when that gives 
out, the larger boys go into the woods and 
cut more, so it costs us nothing for fuel. One 
afternoon in the week I give each of the 
scholars a paper of some kind to take home. 
They think a great deal of them.” 

‘Everything is quiet here—at a perfect 
stand still. I shall be glad when political 
matters become adjusted, let the result be as 
it may. This stagnation is dreadful.” 

Their anxiety for the acquisition of know}- 
edge so often asserted is well depicted in the 
following narrative, which we quote entire : 

“ Many of them have shown an earnestness 
and perseverance equal to the overcoming of 
any and all difficulties, in the pursuit of an 
education. Before me now lies a letter, well 
written and well expressed, from a young 
man at Hampton, a former pupil of our 
school, who will serve as a fair illustration 
of the sentiment just offered. In the Spring 
oi 1871, he entered our school, a boy of four- 
teen years, having simply'a knowledge of 
the alphabet. It seems, from his own ac- 
count, that for a great while he had felt a 
desire to attend school; but his parents be- 
ing very poor, and living fifteen miles from 
the village, no effort had been made to that 
effect. Working in the field with him were 
a number of boys, who, more favored than 
himself, had learned to read. He would get 
them to repeat the alphabet, until he learned 
the names of the letters by rote. His desire 
to learn to read grew stronger. He earned a 
few pennies, walked to the village and bought 
himself a little primer of a few pages. With 
this, after his day’s work was done, he would 
sit down near the cabin fire, while, by the 
light of the pine knots, he applied the names 
to the letters, and thus learned them. But 
he found himself more dissatisfied than ever, 
and one morning while in the field, he looked 
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up and saw some boys passing down the road, 
books in hand, on their way to school. He 
threw down his hoe, went into the cabin, and 
asked his mother whether he might go with 
them. With angry words, and a blow upon 
his head, she bade him go back to his work. 
He told her he must go to school, that 
he could not grow up that way. She sprang 
at him again, and escaping the blow dealt at 
him, he ran from the house down the road 
as rapidly as possible, not stopping till fairl 

out of sight, and proceeded to the ae 
eight miles away (I should have said that 
just previous to this his mother had removed 
to within eight miles of the village), where 
he presented himself,in his dirty, tattered 
garments, just as school had opened. Stand- 
ing in the doorway, gazing curiously around, 
he stood, until the teacher approached him, 
and asked if he desired to enter the school. 
His reply was, ‘I want to larn my educa- 
tion.” That night, on his return to his mis- 
erable home, his mother met him angrily, 
beat him, and sent him to bed. But the pur- 
pose had sprung up in his heart, and he was 
not to be easily turned from it. Next morn- 
ing he arose before dawn, crept stealthily 
from the house without breakfast, and again 
sought the schoolroom. Finding him so de- 
termined, his mother at last gave way to him, 
and fiaally moved to the village. From that 
morning of his first appearance, till the close 
vf the school year, 1875, he was, I think, 
never absent a day, except from sickness, 
though often times scantily fed, till weak and 
faint with hunger. Though slow to learn, 


‘through his perseverance he has already 


passed on the road many who started 
long before him with far better prospects. 
He entered Hampton last Fall, hoping, by 
working out part of his expenses, to go 
through the course. Now, who will say such 


_ & young man has not within himself the ele- 


ments of success, or that he is not deserving 
aid? And he is but one of the many who 
are bravely struggling, through poverty and 
hardship, to acquire that, which having been 
denied their parents, they feel more keenly 
the need of. Who can say, that the money 
spent in sustaining these Freedmen’s schools 
has been spent in vain, thus far; or that the 
debt we owe to these long oppressed people is 
yet canceled ?”’ 

My remissness is just now again brought 
forcibly to view, as I open a letter written 
very soon after last Christmas, wherejm a 
pleasant and fanciful allusion is made to 
“ Santa Claus,’ thus: 

“The children always expect him, and the 
dear old fellow is too kind-hearted ever to 
disappoint them. Owing to the cry of ‘ hard 
times, we thought he would be very excusable 


if he fell short this year in his provision for 
this part of his vineyard. But with care and 
management in arranging—by tucking in a 
partly worn garment here, a soiled ribbon 
there, a nice little book or picture, with am 
extra toy or two, we have found a great pleuty- 
And then, at last comes in the nice candy, 
with all its beauty, to give bright, sweet 
memories to the occasion. 

“They would miss this one bright day out 
of their life more than I can tell thee. 

“ This month the boys have made ten mats ; 
the girls have completed twenty garments, 
have made sheets, aprons and other miscel- 
laneous work, covered books, made suspend- 
ers, mended old garments, etc., as well as 
worked button-holes and other practice work, 
etc.” 

The teachers’ reports for First month show 
41 males and 40 females enrolled, with az 
average attendance of 77! We notice 49 re- 
corded as “writing,” with the usual pursu- 
ance of other studies. Appended to these 
statistics are the remarks: 

“We have a very good school, and enjoy ti 
exceedingly. It is very true that education is 
the salvation of these people, and it makes us 
feel as though we could not do enough to urge 
it forward.” 

When these encouraging reports reach us, 
some of us, who have been labering in. this 
field for so many years, cannot but feel sad at 
the prospect, that the good work must ere 
long cease. It cannot be carried on much 
longer without that “ material aid” which of 
latter times has not been vouchsafed us. 

It is proper, however, to acknowledge the 
following responses to our “appeal” some- 
time since, viz. : 


A Friend of Philadelphia, ‘ - $10.06 
" New York, ‘ ‘ ; 10.00 
- Long Island, . 4 “ . 25.00 
a" Cincinnati, ; : ° 25.00 
“ Philadelphia, . ; . 5.00 


The treasurer, Henry M. Laing, has prob- 
ably received other sums from personal 
friends who know of his being treasurer, but 
the above have been direct responses to the 
appeal. We repeat the query, “Shall these 
schools be discontinued ?” 


J. M. Exxis, 325 Walnut st. 
Philadelphia, Second month, 1877. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 
No. Il. 

It is a difficult problem why rational and 
reflecting people, when placed under affilic- 
tion by the loss of one, perhaps more dear 
to them than all else on earth, should incline 
to, or find any pleasure or gratification in, 
& very numerous attendance of the funeral, 
in a large and sumptuous ‘feast for all comers. 


ert OE 
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or in the extrinsic adornment and tinsel pa- 


ntry so often displayed on such occasions, 
yond what decency, reason or religion 


seems to require, or the nature of the occa- 


sion can justify. 


When we consider the extensive efforts | ' 
made to gather large funeral companies, the 


rich and abundant provision made for all who 
may choose to partake of them, and the costly 
trappings and profusion of flowers employed 
for the ornamentation of the dead and per- 
ishing body, we are justified in callin 
DEATH FEAST. The name is certainly no 
more incongruous than the scene to which it 
is applied. 
It is often said that the motive will either 
_justify or condemn our actions. If so, how 
important it is that we should carefully exam- 
ine what our motives are. Death is certain 
to us all, and we do not know how soon. Let 
us then consider how we should act, and what 
motive should impel us in the determination. 
it is not wise in any of us to postpone these 
‘duties until the mind is weighed down and 
oppressed with the weight of its own almost 
insupportable affliction. 
Such has been the extravagant and in- 
creasing indulgence and expenditure of the 


more wealthy classes, such the disposition of 


the less affluent to emulate those above them 
in the burial of their dead, and such the 
consequent increase of expenses attending it, 
that very many are unable to perform the 
service in a satisfactory manner. 

It would be well for us all to consider by 
what means this unfortunate result has been 
reached? Whether it has been by the ez- 
travagance of the rich, or the mistaken se/f- 
respect of the poor? and, also, by what 
classes and in what manner the growing evil 
is to be remedied ? 

The complaint is as wide-spread as it is 
difficult, but I feel assured that if there is a 
Witt there is as certainly a Way. It 
probably must be reached through condescen- 
sion and submission to the cross of our selfish 
natures, 

In this emergency I would seriously ask 
whether there are not, in many places, a 
sufficient number of Friends, and friendly, 
sober-minded people, who, by acting in an 
associated capacity, can claim and exercise the 
privilege of making half the bargain, saying 
to the undertaker what description of coffins 
they will have, what amount of services ny 
will require, and at stipulated prices. Muc 
of the error lies with the people. Under 
takers are avaricious, just like other folks, 
and no one likes to complain, lest they should 
be thought penurious to the dead, hence they 
have had the business in their own hands, 
have determined their own duties, and 


it a 





marked down their own prices. Nor need 
we wonder that the charges have constantly 
risen at an annual ratio of five to ten per 
cent. And they will continue to do so until 
the people shall say, Stop. ; ; 
I hope that seme ready writer will seri- 
ously consider the subject and furnish an 
appropriate plan for the accomplishment of 
this laudable purpose. I can do no more 
than suggest, for further thought, a few of 
the more obvious and prominent features of 
the plan: ; ; 

1. A well-considered organization, with a 
number of members sufficient to obtain the 
respectful attention of undertakers. 

. The preparation of a descriptive list of 
such kinds of coffins as the members ve | 
decide to use, when needed. Also, of suc 
sdditiofal services as they may probably re- 
quire. | = a 

8. An agreement with an existing or pros- 
pective undertaker, to supply such descrip- 
tions of coffins to the members, with such 
extra services appertaining thereto as may 
be needed, at stipulated prices for each. 

4. When a death shall occur in the family 
of a member, the Secretary shall furnish an 
order for a coffin of the sort required, with 
notice of its dimensions, time aud place of 
burial, etc., which order shall be a sufficient 
certificate of membership of the deceased 
person. 

5. The agreement to be rendered null and 
void in three months after either of the con- 
tracting parties shall furnish legal notice to 
the other to that affect. 

Who will act upon these suggestions and 


oblige, E. MICcHENER? 
Toughkenamon, Second mo. 17, 1877. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS.” 


This little work, by Edward Clodd, F. R. - 
A. §&., published by D. Appleton, N. Y., 
seems to have been prepared with special 
reference to the needs of children, but which 
will be found very instructive reading by 
most teachers and leaders of the youth. In- 
deed, it is a question whether it will be 
thought best to induce children to endeavor 
to grasp such a Pp study as the gradua! 
development of religious belief among the 
various races of mankind. 

The writer aims to show that, while the 
scientific developments of modern times have 
overturned and are overturning much that 
our fathers believed to be attested by the in- 
spired writers of the past, the eternal verities 
remain, and must remain forever; the pro- 
cess of destruction removing only the scaffold- 
ing which obscures the temple of Truth from 
view. 
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The “manuscript of God” which is un- 
folded leaf by leaf by patient and truthful 
seekers after light, can lead no one away 
from true religion or from moral rectitude. 
Our author would have the young fully in- 
formed of the mighty changes which our 
earthly home, so fair to-day, has undergone ; 
and of the vast periods of time needful to 
effect these changes. He would tell them of 
the strange creatures 

“The dragons of the prime 
Which tear each other in their slime.” 
that inhabited the steaming earth before man 
entered upon his grand heritage. 

Then he explains how the earliest races of 
men slowly covered large parts of the earth ; 
and how the great parent-nation, “our Aryan 
sires,” who have spread over all Europe, a 
large part of Asia, nearly the whole of 
America,—dwelt of old in central Asia, and 
how their thoughts and their legends live on 
among us. 

“Men of science, wistful to learn more of 
that long before, out of which we have come, 
have deemed none of its relics too trifling 
for their study. They have searched on the 
slopes of valleys, through which rivers once 
flowed, for the stone tools and weapons where- 
with the first men worked and fought, and 
explored the caverns which from early times 
gave shelter to man and beast; they have 
opened great earth-mounds and tombs for the 
remains of the dead laid within them; they 
have spelled out the picture-words painted on 
the walls of temples choked with the drifted 
sand of centuries, the wedge-shaped letters 
cut on rocks and stamped on sun-dried bricks, 
also the writing on crumbling papyri, dried 
palm-leaves, barks of trees and other sub- 
stances; they have traced words in common 
use to the roots from which they sprang, and 
fairy tales and legends to the home of fancy 
_ where many of them were born; and thus 
has come to us, in ways undreamed of by our 
forefathers, rich treasures of knowledge.” 

The sum and substance of our accumulated 
knowledge of the origin of things, our author 
believes, should be simply presented to the 
children of to-day, that they may not have 
errors or misconceptions to correct when their 
knowledge expands. As life gains in joyful: 
ness by keeping the ears open to the sweet 
voices of nature, so he believes it would gain 
in trustfulness by even a slight knowledge of 
the religions which are the hope and stay of 
hundreds of millions of our fellow men. 

He says, “we learn therefrom how very 
near to His children the All-Father, to use 
the forceful name by which the old Norseman 
called Him, has always been; near now, near 
in the days that are gone; and that there 
never was a time when He dwelt apart from 



























— 


men, caring not whether they were vile or 
holy, but that all age and place and human 
life is sacred with His presence. We shall 
learn, too,— 
‘That in all ages 

Every human beart is human; 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprebend not; — 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Trust God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened,’ 


so that when we read how poor wild souls. 
craving after the Power bebe feel about 
them, are not able to rise above the worship 
of bunches of feathers, or piles of stones, we 
shall know that it is the living God for whom 
they are feeling, and be sure that He will as 
last lead to Himself these children ‘ crying 
for the light.’ ” ' 

The knowledge of the beauty ani grandeur 
of the universe, and of the infinite wisdom 
manifested in all the work of creation leads 
ever to nobler conceptions of the Creator, and 
it is not surprising to be told that none of the 
human race are entirely devoid of the con- 
sciousness of Divine Power. 

‘** Remember that where ignorance is there 
is darkness; but, that where knowlege 
dwells, light abides; and as knowledge of 
God, which comes from the study of man 
and his dwelling-place, the world, * grows 
from more to more,’ sunnier views of Him 
make glad the heart, chasing away the false 
ideas about him that frightened poor, timid, 
tender souls; that made even strong men 
shake, and bring their noble powers, tied and 
bound, before the grim Being they were 
taught to fear; that caused beauty to dis- 
figure itself, as if ugliness was acceptable to 
Him, ‘ who hath made every thing beautiful 
in its time.’” 

After a chapter, briefly detailing the va- 
rious legends of the past in regard to crea- 
tion, and pointing out the vast superiority of 
the simple and sublime narative of the He- 
brew scriptures, over the curious myths of 
other nations, he unfolds, as concisely and 
plainly as possible, the nebular theory of the 
universe, and the wondrous story that the 
geologist has deciphered from the rock layers 
of the globe. This chapter will be found in- 
structive reading to others than the children 
for whom it was designed, and will be partic- 
ularly useful to all who are engaged in in- 
structing the young, asa clear conception of 
the undoubted facts here set forth will pre- 
vent them from giving a false direction to the 
docile little ones who are hungering for ex- 
act truth. The acknowledged incomplete- 
ness of science is no reason why its primary 
revelations in all their sublime beauty and 
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poetic significance should be withheld from 
children who seek to know the origin of 
things. 

The various religions systems to which men 
have arrived in their aspirations after light 
are the topics of several chapters. 

It will interest those who have not already 
made themselves acquainted with the subject, 
to find that to the forefathers of our race, the 
Eastern Aryans, life was sunny and joyful, 
and no sad, thought filled burden, and that 
they rose to the conception of a life eternal. 

“In their prayers they asked for wealth, 
children, long life, success in war, and yet 
did not shrink with any needless dread at the 
fact that life must one day have an end. 
They believed that some bright place, where 
the gods dwelt, they and their loved ones 
would be gathered under the peaceful sway 
of Yama.* They made offerings to the spirits 
of their forefathers as a pious duty, and laid 
the bodies of their dead in the ground ‘in 
sure and certain hope’ that the soul was safe 
with Yama. At a later date the body was 
burned on the altar of Agni,} that it might 


ascend through him to the gods and be re- 
united to the spirit.” 

This hymn from the Rig- Vedea, the ancient 
sacred scripture of the Hindoos, is said to be 
still used in funeral ceremonies. 


‘“« Approach thou now the lap of Earth, thy mother, 
The wide-extending Earth, the ever kindly ; 
A muiden soft as wool to him who comes with 
gifts, 
She shall protect thee from destruction’s besom. 


‘Open thyself, O Earth, and press not heavily, 
Be easy of access and of approach to him, 
As mother with her robe her child, 
So do thou cover him, O Earth! 


‘“‘ May Earth maintain herself thus opened wide for 
bim ; 
A thousand props shall give support about him ; 
And may these mansions ever drip with fatness ; 
May there be there forevermore his refuge. 


‘Forth from about thee thus I build away the 
ground ; 
As I lay down this clod may I receive no harm ; 
This pillar may the Fathers here maintain for thee— 
May Yama there provide for thee a dwelling.” 


But while pointing out the beauty and sub- 
limity of the teachings of Aryan sages, the 
author does not forget to give due honor to 
the Hebrew Bible, the richest and most spirit- 
ual of all the books remaining to usof the 
early days of the human race. But he as- 
serts that the “inspiration of the Almighty ” 
which “ giveth understanding” is still given 
to the humble and attentive soul which is 
opened to receive it. He believes that “it 
dwelt in those earnest ones whose yearnings 


*The ruler of the world of spirits. The god of fire. 


after the unseen found utterance in Bible, 
Rig-Vedea, Zend Avesta, Tripitaka, King 
and Kor‘n, and it dwells in earnest souls to- 
day, wherever the love of truth abides, 
And for us, in whatever written or spoken 
word, or sound of many-voiced nature, we find 
that which speaks to our heart as true, there 
is inspired truth.” 

The copious notes appended to this little 
volume give much light upon the subject of 
the sacred books of the East, and will be 
found very valuable for teachers who may 
use the book, and who wish to represent truly 
to children the primitive ideas of man in re- 
gard to duty, moral obligation and the future 
life. 8. R. 

Philadelphia, Second mo., 1877. 





Happiness.—President Nott, in his wise 
old age, once took a newly married pair aside, 
and said: “I want to give you this advice, 
my children—don’t try to be happy. Happi- 
ness is a shy nymph, and if you chase her 
you will never catch her. But just go quietly 
on and do your duty, and she will come to 
you. 





A LITTLE CHILD’S FANCIES. 


I think that the world was finished at night, 
Or the stars would not have been made; 

For they wouldn’t bave thought of having the light, 
If they hadn’t first seen the shade. 


And then, again, I alter my mind, 
Aud think perhaps it was day, 

And the starry night was only designed 
For a little child tired of play. 


And I think that an angel, when nobody knew, 
With a window pushed up very high, 

Let some of the seeds of the flowers fall through, 
From the gardens they have in the sky. 


For they couldn’t think here of lilies so white, 
And such beautiful roses, I know; 

But I wonder, when falling from such a height, 
The dear little seeds should grow! 


And then, when the face of the angel was turned, 
I think that the birds flew by, 

And are singing to us the songs they learned 
On the opposite side of the sky. 


And a rainbow must be the shining below 
Of a place in Heaven’s floor that is thin, 
Right close to the door where the children go, 
When the dear Lord lets them in. 


And I think that the clouds that float in the skies 
Are the curtains that they drop down, 

For fear when we look we should dazzle our eyes, 
As they each of them put on their crowu. 


I do not know why the water was sent, 
Unless, perhaps, it might be 

God wanted us all to know what it meant 
When we read of the “Jasper Sea.” 


0! the world where we live is a lovely place, 
But it oftentimes makes me sigh, 
For I’m always trying causes to trace, 
And keep thinking “ Wherefore ?” and “ Why ?” 
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Ab! dear little child, the longing you feel 
Is the stir of immortal wings ; 

But infinite Love one day will reveal 
The most hidden and puzzling things. 


You bave only your duty to try and do, 
To be happy, and rest content ; 

Yor by being good and by being true 
You will find out all thatis meant ! 

— Wide Awake. 


—-+~08- _____ 


I WOULD EMBRACE THY CARE. 


“ Casting all your burdens upon Him, for He careth for 
you.” 1 Peter, 7 verse. 


Child of my love, lean hard 
And let me feel the presence of thy care ; 
I know thy burden, child ; J shaped it ; 
Poised it in my own hand, made no proportion 
In its weight to thine unaided strength ; 
For even as I laid it on, I said 
I shall be near, and while she leans on me 
This burden shall be mine, not hers: 
So shall I keep my child within the circling arms 
Of my own love; here lay it down, nor fear 
To impose it on a shoulder which upholds 
The government of worlds. Yet closer come, 
Thou art near enough, I would embrace thy care, 
So I might feel my child reposing on my breast. 
Thou lovest me: I know it, doubt not, then, 
But loving me,—lean hard. 
— W. Tyler. 





“GopLINEss with contentment is great 
gain.” 





Tue Term “ Foorscap.”—The origin of 
the term “ foolscap,” has doubtless puzzled 
many writers who use the paper known by 
that name, and yet, as in many similar cases, 
it took its name from a very simple circum- 
stance. Charles I., of England, granted 
numerous monopolies for the support of the 
government. Among others was the manu- 
facture of paper. The watermark of the 
finest sort was the royal arms of England. 
The consumption of this article was great, 
and large fortunes were made by those who 
tem the exclusive right to vend it. 

his, among monopolies, was set aside by the 
Parliament that brought Charles I. to the 
scaffold; and by way of showing their con- 
tempt for the king they ordered the royal 
arms to be taken from the paper, and a fool 
with his cap and bells to be substituted. It 
is now over 200 years since the fool’s cap was 
taken from the paper, but still the paper of 
the size which the Rump Parliament ordered 
for their journals bears the name of the water- 
mark placed there as an indignity to Charles. 
— Late paper. 








NOTICES. 


Friends’ Free Library and Reading Room (15th 
and Race) is now open for the use of readers and 
borrowers. The room is open from 3 to 9} P. m., 
every day except First-day, and for an hour after 
Fourth-day morning meeting, except on Monthly 
and Qgarterly meeting days. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY! 


A Friend to act as Agent for the Pawnee Indians, 
in the Indian Territory. The applicant must be a 
married man, and possess the requisite qualifications 
for the service. Address, B. Rush Roberts, Sandy 
Spring, Md.; Cyrus Blackburn, corner of Eutaw 
and Franklin streets, Baltimore ; or, John Saunders, 
No. 453 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 



























Hereafter the Circular Meetings of Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held as follows: 

At Washington City, on the third First-day in the 
Third and Twelfth months, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and at Alexandria on tbe same days, at 3} 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

At the Ridge, on the third First-day of the Sixth 
month, at 11 o’clock in the morning, and at Back 
Creek, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day. 

At Fairfax Court House, on the third First-day 
of the Seventh month, 

At Hopewell, on the third First-day of the Ninth 
month, at 10 o’clock, and at Centre, on the after- 
noon of the same day, at 4 o’clock. 

Concerned Friends from other meetings are in- 
vited to attend. 

CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
3d mo. 4th, Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 
& “Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“11th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 


“ “ 


Kennett, Chester county, Pa., 2 P. M. 
A stated meeting of the Joint Committee on In- 
dian affairs will be held in Race street Monthly 
Meeting Room, on Seventh-day Third mo. 10th, at 
10.30 A.M. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting on Fourth-day, Third month 7th, 
at 8 o’clock, Pp. m., at 820 Spruce street. All are 
welcome. Wa. J. Jens, President. 

N. E. Janney, Clerk. 

The Executive Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting First-day School Association will meet in 
Baltimore, at the Lombard street Meeting House, at 
2.45 P. M., 11th of Third month, 1877. 

J. Wm. Hutcuinson, 


CLEMENTINE A. JENNINGS, } Clerks. 





The Baltimore First-day School Quarterly Union 
will be held in Baltimore, at the Lombard street 
Meeting House, at 4p. m. of Third month 16th, 1877. 

Cates J. Moore, Clerks 
CATHERINE D. THomas, \ z 





ITEMS. 


Tue rinderpest has broken out in Essex and York- 
shire, England. 


Cueap non-explosive oil from wood, chiefly pine, 
is now extracted in Sweden in fifteen factories, with 
favorable results. 


A sourNAL in the Finnish language, edited by Dr. 
Muikku, has just been started in Wisconsin for the 
use of the Finnish colonists. 


“Tue Times’ special from Calcutta says the Vice- 
roy’s official dispatch, dated Second month 16th, 
states that the famine in North Arcot is much worse 
than was at first supposed, and there is great dis- 
; tress in Mysore.’ 
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Pror. E. B. Taytor said, in a recent lecture ‘On 
the Philosophy of Languages,” at the London In- 
stitution :—‘ Should the extraordinary increase of 
English speaking people continue at existing ratio 
there will in twenty years be 860,000,000 of them, | 
as against 80,000,000 of French or German. The | 
English language bids fair to overwhelm all others.” | 


| without bran’ 


Tue Mississippi Jetties are not by any means com- | 
pleted. A vast amount of money and labor must | 
yet be spent upon them, but the experimental part | 
of the work is done. The project of the engineer | 
is accomplished, and the drudgery of contract work | 
is now all that remains to be done to perfect one of | 
the most useful enterprises ever undertaken on the | 
American continent. The sum paid to Captain Eads 
will enable him to secure by permanency in his | 
works the results already obtained, and this done, | 
the steady action of the river current will achieve | 
all that is desired in deepening and maintaining a | 
lasting channel. All the towns and cities in the 
West, to the remotest tributaries of the Mississippi, 
are hailing the opening of the jetties as a new era | 
in their own existence, and are devising means by 
which to take advantege of the new opportunities 
which will offer for cheaper transportation and en- 
larged trade —Evening Telegraph. 


Tue Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massa- | 
chusetts have prepared a report for submission to 
the Legislature in reference to the strike of the en- 
gineers on the Boston and Maine Railroad. The 
Commissioners suggest that a penal statute be 
framed to cover the following offences: ‘The 
abandonment by locomotive engineers of their loco- 
motives upon railroads in furtherance of any combi- | 
nation toforceastrike, except at the regular schedule 
destinations of such locomotives ; the obstruction of | 
a railroad, or the injury or obstruction of the prop- 
erty of any railroad corporation io furtherance of 
the objects of a strike; the interference with a rail 
road workmun while in the performance of his duties 
or on the premises of the company; the refusal of 
any locomotive engineer or railroad workman, in | 
furtherance of the object of a strike, to aid in the 
movement upon the tracks of the corporation em- 
ploying him of the cars of other corporations.” 


A S8TATEMENT comes from abroad that the supre- | 


lis one of the most efficient school officers in 


macy of American cotton is threatened. The Aus- 
trian Consular Agent at Alexandria, Fgypt, has dis- 
covered in that country anew cotton plant which is 
said to be very prolific. The Consular Agent, in 
his report upon the subject, writes that he accident- 
ally came across the new plant about two years ago. 
He describes it asa plant with a long stem. and 
, 80 that much space is saved in 
its cultivation. .t bears thirty to fifty pods on each 
bush, and yields about twice as much cotton to the 
same surface as the American plant. It requires a 
great deal of water in its cultivation—a circum- 


| stance which is a drawback in Egypt—and necessi- 


tates cultivating the crop with grain or vegetailes. 
He thinks that on the sea islands of the American 
coast, or along the Mississippi or other rivers, this 
plant would prove wondrously prolific. The belief 
is expressed at Alexandria, Egypt, that this dis- 
covery will in time create a revolution in the cotton- 
growing interest of Egypt.—Public Ledger. 

More than 50 Massachusetts towns have women 
for school officers. Senator Emerson, in advocating 


| in the New York Legislature the other day his bill 
| authorizing women to serve on School Boards. said : 
i An act similar to this under consideration 


was 
passed by the Legislature in Illinois in 1873. Under 
its provisions ten females were elected to the office 
of County Superintendent of Schools. Five females 
were also elected in Iowa to the same office in 
1873. My attention was called to the subject by 


| my acquaintance with the successful workings of 
| the system in these States. 
| resident of Livingston county, in this State, is now 
| holding the office of County Superintendent in 


A lady, formerly a 


Kankakee County, Ill., it being her second term, and 


the 


West. So popular have been these female superin- 


| tendents that they have all, or nearly all, been re- 


élected Inthe report of the United States ('om- 


| missioners of Education these superintendents are 


mentioned in the most flattering terms. In their 
reports to the State Superintendent they exbibit 
zeal, energy and an amount of labor performe:! in 
connection with their official duties that would not 


| indicate that they had gone out of their legitimate 


sphere in assuming the duties of their office, or that 


they represented an inferior type of humanity.”"—J. 
Y. Tribune. 


ee ______———————_—————_—_————— 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 26th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 


| Reported by J. H. 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. | 











| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. 





Tue grain and hay market continue firm 
at slight changes from former quotations. 
Receipts and offerings of wheat are light. 


Roberts & Bros., 





GO1E..ccrccccccecvevccseeovecescccccnce 10434@10514 | Delaware avenue. Oats in moderate request. Apples of 
U.S. 68 8lc¢ 1124@113 Subject to Market Auctuations. prime quality are firmly held. Testes 
U. 8. 6'S 81 Pee-sseee seers 1114@1124 Butter, Prints, perl. 30@ 35 remain the same. In butter, the demand 
U. S. 5—208 6°65 De. ssseeeerenee 108 75@109%4 Rolls, Pa. & West'n, “ 20@ 22) is chiefly for choice grades. Rolls are ne- 
U. 8. 55°81 Corseereserereeresesesees 109% @llviZ Ill., la., Mich., Wis.. * 24@ =26 | glected at reported prices. The supply of 
U. S. 58 "81 Po.ccescceee coveceroeees 1092 @110% _ N.Y. State Firkins, * 27@ 30 eggs continues greater than the demand 
U. 8. 68 CULrENncy......eeereeee 122%@ 1234 Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 14@ = 16| and prices are still lower. The demand 
State 6s zd series... +++101%4@102 Western, extra.........0.. 13@ , for good poultry is steady and prices un- 
State 6s 3d series.... Se _ Poultry—Chickens, dry- | changed. 
City 6s new......... lL LI Y@11244 Picked ano fat,perlb. 12@ 15 A BILL has been introduced into the leg- 
Od .-s00 vseseee steveteeees 104 @107 | Turkeys, per Ib 12@ 14| isiature of the State of Pennaylvania, 
Philadelphia and Erie 6s.....103}4@1034 Ducks, — om 10@ 14! making any wilfful or negligent misstate- 
Lehigh Nav. 6’s g In............ 84 @ 87 Live Chickens 9@ 10| ment of the business affairs of corpora- 
Reading R R new con 7s..... 41 @ 42 Lard, prime, ——*ssssssereene 10@ 1134 | tions on the part of their directors or man- 
Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 92 @ Live Calves, prime milch.. 7 @ 8 | ager a penal offence, punishable by a fine 
Pennsy vania Railroad....... 41% 44 8 Prime — mein 444@ 514) of not less than $10.00 and not less than 
Reading Railroad............... LI4@ 12) | Spring Lambs, per head..... 3 00@ 5 00 | three months’ imprisonment. 
Lehigh Navigation ..... ° 19. @ 227% | Potatoes, white, per bbi.. 3 50@ 400) Tue foreign imports at Philadelphia du- 
Philade)phia and Erie -104%@ lt | Sweet, 7 3 00@ 4 00 | ring the first month of this year amounted 
Minebill Railroad npcedooonen ° 40 @4 | Aogies. choice, 2 00@ 2 50 | in value to $1,253,611, of which three-fifths 
United Railroads of N. J....13444@136 Cabbage, per 100........c.s00 8 00@10 00 arrived in American vessels. The chief 
Euapire Transportation....... 49 @ Cranberries, per crate......- 2 75@ 3 25 | articles imported were $154,000 of cotton 
Central Transportation....... 3534@ 36 | Wheat, new, per bu,... 1 40@ 1 55 | goods, $158,000 of wool and woolens, 3149,- 
Ins. Co. of N. America......... 31 @ 3154 Corn, white, new, ease 55@ 56 | 000 of flax and linens, $124,0C0 of tin 
American Buttonhole..... ~ @ le en Sees 55@ plates, about $100,060 of soda ash, and 
Philadelphia Nat. Benk...... 8 @ be ’ cose 31@ 41) nearly $100,000 of iron and its ores and 
Commercial Nat. Bank....... 65 @ Cheese—N., Y. Factory, p. Ib. 10%@ 15% manufactures. About one-seventh of the 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ N.B133 @ Western, full cream, “ 1334@ 1414 | importation was free goods, 








